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THE CIRCOLO ITALIANO AND ITS PLAYS 


IX THE last three years at least sixteen institutions of this country 
have presented Italian plays through the agency of the Circolo 
Italiano. Those who have acted in an advisory capacity to the student 
organization know that considerable difficulty is encountered in 
the choosing of material. 

In order to determine just what type of play is best suited to 
talent available in the average Circolo Italiano questionaires were 
mailed to the sixteen universities that have staged successful per- 
formances. The answers received show interesting data that lead 
to important conclusions. 

The first important thing brought out is that every single perfor- 
mance given was a comedy. There was not one tragedy to be found 
in the tabulation for the years 1925-26-27. Is the Circolo Italiano 
to set up a tradition for comedy only? It is true that the comic has 
a stronger appeal to the average student body in American univer- 
sities but it seems to me that an occasional tragedy would not jar 
an Italian audience. A cursory glance through the history of Italian 
drama will find tradition favoring the more serious play. It is empir- 
ical for the Circolo to go on record as tabooing all tragedies from its 
repertoire. 

From the list of plays received (see at end of this article) one 
may easily deduce that the successful play has been that which 
is reasonably short and simple, embodying swift action and light 
comedy. It has been good policy to “cut’’ even some of the three 
act comedies of such masters as Goldoni and Giacosa. Long speeches 
are to be avoided and if necessary the coach should sacrifice literary 
beauty to simplicity and brevity. What is lost in the way of 
literary beauty by the “cutting”’ of passages and by simplification of 
plot can be regained at least in part in other ways. For instance, 
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brilliant costuming proves an incentive to any cast and is certain to 
appeal to an audience made up of Italians. The usefulness of gestures 
should be sufficiently stressed to relieve the strain produced by an 
American student’s tendency to declaim his Italian lines. 

To make sure of an appeal to the audience, the majority of 
performances have been sandwiched into musical entertainments. 
Some Circoli give only one act plays and stress them as features of 
an “Italian Night” of varied program. 

Goldoni, Giacosa and Niccodemi have proved the most popular 
playwrights to date. In American universities the comedies of 
Goldoni have been staged more often than any others. Of the total 
number of performances given in the period investigated (1925-27) 
fourteen, or forty per cent, were works of Goldoni. Giacosa and 
Niccodemi each contributed four. Goldoni, though antiquated, is 
most conversational in style and contains relatively few difficulties 
in vocabulary. His comedies are actable by young actors. The good 
natured Goldoni fun is refreshingly clean. In a word, Goldoni’s 
comedies seem to be ideally fitted for presentation by the Circolo 
Italiano, especially after the coach has done some judicious cutting 
of long speeches. The obvious danger of over-exploiting Goldoni is 
that too much Goldoni is likely to give a narrow conception of 
Italian dramatic tradition. The Italian drama is not pre-eminently 
a one-man affair. The suggestion should be made to introduce more 
modern products on the students’ stage. I do not mean to infer that 
Goldoni should be given a well deserved rest, but merely protest 
the monopoly that his plays seem to exercise on the Circolo’s stage. 
In this connection it is gratifying to note that the efforts of the past 
year and plans for the future show a tendency to invade the modern 
field. Bracco, Martini, Lopez, Salvestri, Castelnuovo, Testa, Novelli 
and even Pirandello have been added to the list. 

What the Circolo Italiano has done and is doing for the furthering 
of the Italian language and culture is a highly commendable thing. 
Having gone through an experimental period marked by judicious 
conservatism it now shows evidence of taking bolder strides in its 
staging of Italian drama. It was most interesting to me to note that 
at least one institution has a very active and successful Circolo 
though it offers no courses in Italian. Hunter College of the City 
of New York, working under this and the added handicap of having 
no men for the male roles of its plays, has presented the most ambi- 
tious program that has come to my notice. Since 1917, twenty per- 
formances have been given by its Circolo Italiano. Congratulations 
to the group of interested students, and to an enthusiastic faculty 
that has kept the language alive in their college. 


LIST OF PLAYS 


Author Work Times Given 
Goldoni La Locandiera 4 
Un Curioso Accidente 2 
Le Donne Curiose 2 
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Giacosa 
Niccodemi 
Lopez 

Salvestri 

astelnuovo 
Pirandello 

Testa 

Camasio e Oxilia 


Martini, F. 
Novelli 


University of California 


Il Vero Amico 
Il Burbero Benefico 
La Contessina 
La Vedova Scaltra 
The Squabbles of Chioggia (Eng.) 
Come le Foglie 
Una Partita a Scacchi 
Scam polo 
Le Tre Grazie 
Schiccheri é Grande 
L’Ultimo Romanzo 
Fatemi la Corte 
Tredici a Tavola 
O Bere o A ffogare 
Lumie di Sicilia 
L’Oro eV’ Orpello 
Addio Giovinezza 
Chi sa il Giuoco non l’insegni 
Unl nvito a Pranzo 


Dominic P ROTUNDA 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DIALECT IN ITALY 


F RECOGNIZABLE dialects have developed even in certain parts 

of the United States in spite of the recent date of settlement and 
the excellent facilities for transportation which have existed since 
the early days, it is not at all surprising to find that in Italy the 
dialects have developed to such an extent as to be utterly unintelligi- 
ble to the outsider. Evenin the days of the Roman Kingdom the 
language of Italy was far from uniform. In the peninsula itself 
Oscan, Umbrian, and Etruscan were spoken in addition to Latin 
and each of these had dialects of its own. On the Ligurian coast 
still another language was spoken and in the Po valley were the 
Gauls, Celtic-speaking. At the head of the Adriatic were the Veneti. 
As Rome extended her power she carried the Latin language into the 
regions that she conquered. Latin was more highly developed and 
a more satisfactory vehicle of expression than most of the languages 
of the territory which she conquered. This resulted in Latin being 
taken up by the conquered inhabitants even though in most cases 
it was not forced upon them. After the Social War in 89 B.C., Oscan 
was no longer used in promulgating official decrees in territory which 
had formerly spoken that language. By that time it is probable 
that most of the peninsula was Latin-speaking. The only part of 
the Roman Dominion which did not eventually adopt Latin as the 
common language was the Greek-speaking section, though as Rome 
extended its conquests towards the East this section came to com- 
prise a large part of the Empire. 

Even if the Latin writers had remained silent upon the subject 
we should have to presume that the Latin spoken in various parts 
of the Empire would show marked differences in pronunciation. The 
statements made by the Latin grammarians to the effect that differ- 
ences did exist simply corroborate what might have been considered 
a foregone conclusion. 

In some parts of the country Latin was learned more thoroughly 
and spoken much better than in other parts. One might think that 
the purity of the Latin spoken in any community would depend 
upon its distance from Rome and the facilities for communication 
which existed between the two places. Such was not the case. There 
were probably dialects within the walls of Rome itself, certainly 
within the confines of Latium, which were less pure than the speech 
of the higher classes in such cities as Italica in Southern Spain. 
The quality of the Latin spoken in any particular place was usually 
determined by the degree of culture existing there and that in turn 
was often, although not always, dependent upon the degree of pros- 
perity enjoyed, especially when such prosperity was continued for 
some length of time. Of course there were many towns on the confines 
of the Empire where Latin was very imperfectly learned, but the case 
of Italica proves that it was not a question of geographic isolation 
so much as one of culture. In order to acquire a good Latin pronun- 
ciation it was necessary for the Iberian or Gaul to overcome the 
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habits of pronunciation which he had inherited and this required 
conscious effort and constant application. Only those whose social 
standing or whose career depended upon a mastery of the language 
were apt to expend such effort. The lower and laboring classes had 
neither time, inclination nor opportunity to perfect themselves 
through study and consequently spoke Latin poorly. This is especially 
true of the peasants. There were some rural districts in Italy itself 
which were never thoroughly latinized. Such a section is that of the 
Sannio, in the dialects of which we may find today traces of Oscan, 
the language spoken there before the district was conquered by the 
Roman legions. 


Sicily was Greek-speaking when the Romans took it and remained 
mostly Greek-speaking until the time of the Saracen conquest. 
Cicero speaks of Syracuse as the “greatest Greek city in the worid,”’ 
although in his time Syracuse had been under the rule of Rome for 
more than a century. When Roger the Norman arrived, in the latter 
part of the eleventh century, he found Greek and Arabic spoken 
by the inhabitants and the number of those speaking each of the two 
languages was about the same. Roger introduced Latin as an official 
language, but also kept the Greek and Arabic. Roger and his fol- 
lowers spoke Norman French in familiar intercourse, so that with his 
advent we have two new languages added to those already existing 
there. For about a century the three official languages were kept 
but, with the accession of the House of Swabia to the throne of 
Sicily, Greek and Arabic were abolished and Latin only was officially 
recognized. 


Early in the thirteenth century Frederick II came to the throne 
of Naples and Sicily. Shortly afterwards he was elected Emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire. It was his desire to gain control in the Po 
valley among the communities which were practically independent. 
In spite of his youth at the time of his accession he was a leader of 
great judgment and foresight. In 1224 he established the University 
of Naples, calling scholars from all over the world to positions on the 
faculty. He incurred the displeasure of the Pope, under whose 
tutelage he had been brought up and who had brought about his 
election as emperor, by calling Mohammedans to fill certain chairs. 
Later, as his ambitions in the Po valley became more evident, the 
breach between him and the Papacy widened till it culminated with 
his excommunication. 

Frederick perceived the desirability of a language which might 
be understood by all throughout the length and breadth of Italy. 
The intricacies of Latin grammar were too difficult to be mastered 
by all the common people and dialectal variations were already so 
great that they served to impede free exchange of ideas. This is not 
surprising when one considers that Naples had learned Latin a thou- 
sand years before Palermo and that Neapolitan had been developing 
its own peculiarities as a spoken language during that length of 
time, while the Latin learned by the Palermitan in the twelfth century 
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was a language which was not and had not been used in familiar 
conversation for many centuries. Norman French had also a profound 
influence upon the Sicilian, while its influence upon the Neapolitan 
was almost negligible. In the North of Italy the influence of the 
Germanic tongue had been important, so important in some cases 
that it had changed the entire trend of phonetic development. 
The North showed Germanic tendencies in linguistic change, the 
Abruzzi, Sannio, the Puglie showed characteristics which may have 
been inherited from the Oscan. Naples itself exemplified what one 
might expect to develop from a fairly pure Latin without foreign 
influence, and Sicily, when it finally learned Latin, learned it with a 
Byzantine-Arabic pronunciation. In Central Italy there was a 
group of dialects which presented an interesting phenomenon. The 
territory covered by this group comprised what is generally known 
as Tuscany, Umbria, and Latium. The Germanic tribes had pene- 
trated into this region, but their influence upon the language here 
was not so strong as in the Po valley. 

As the Germanic system of accentuation was almost directly 
opposed to that of the Latin during the days of the Empire its effect 
was here to offset the natural tendencies of Latin development and 
crystalize the language. It is for this reason that the dialects of Cen- 
tral Italy are those which most closely resemble the Latin. They 
are simplified, popularized Latin, relieved of declensions for which 
they have substituted the free use of prepositions. Their pronuncia- 
tion was clear and distinct without too strong a stress which would 
result inevitably in syncope and contraction (a feature of the Northern 
dialects) and still possessing sufficient stress to prevent such softening 
of the consonant sounds and such drawling of the vowels as to make 
the language unintelligible to outsiders (as happened in the Southern 
dialects). These dialects were the most easily learned and the easiest 
to understand. 

Frederick gathered about himself a group of men who wrote 
poetry of a popular sort in a dialect which was based upon the 
Central Italian and more particularly upon the Tuscan'. It was 
his hope to establish a pan-Italian language. His immediate aim 
was probably to establish closer relations with the Northern Italian 
communities and bring them finally under his control, and the 
necessity of a more popular language than Latin for this purpose 
was accentuated by the fact these communities were mostly repub- 
lican in government and not all those who were elected to office 
could speak Latin. It may be noted that while Frederick himself 
wrote several poems in this language he did not pronounce according 
to the Tuscan vowel-system but used the Sicilian system as is shown 


1 Frederick’s choice was probably somewhat determined by the fact that a similar 
dialect was used among the students of the University of Bologna for familiar inter- 
course, as they came from various parts of Italy and even from abroad and could not 
make themselves understood to each other in their native tongues, and Latin seemed 
too formal for familiar use. Pier della Vigna, who came into Frederick’s employ as 
private tutor for his children and later was made Chancellor of the Empire, was one of 
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by his rhymes. The same may be said of most of the poets at his 
court. 

Frederick was disappointed in his immediate purpose of bringing 
the North Italian republics under his control but his dream of estab- 
lishing a pan-Italian language has been realized. Frederick’s choice 
of Tuscan as the basic dialect was concurred in a little less than a 
century later by Dante who wrote the treatise De Vulgari Eloquentia 
and set the standard of the literary language for centuries to come 
with his Divina Commedia. Soon after Dante’s death Boccaccio 
and Petrarch began writing in “Italian.’”’ Both were profound 
students of the classics and paid much attention to form. Then 
came the Renaissance and the cult of the beautiful which reached 
its climax in Ariosto. A few attempts were made to write burlesque 
and comic compositions in “Italian” but most of these were frowned 
upon by the cultured public. It was not considered proper to degrade 
the language of Dante by using it for any but serious composition. 
In drama the Italians proved to be real classicists. Melodrama 
and farces were not tolerated in “Italian’’ although they might be 
written in the “less dignified’ dialects. The result has been a great 
mass of dialectal literature consisting mainly of melodramas, farces, 
mock-heroics, fables and burlesques. 

Some of the best known writers in Italian literature have written 
in their own dialects as well as in the Italian language. In some 
cases, as in that of Goldoni, the dialectal productions are superior 
to those written in the literary language. This is easily explained, 
as the flow of language is easier and more natural and witticisms are 
apt to be a little keener in one’s mother-tongue than they are in a 
language acquired by serious study. 

Each province in Italy has developed a literature of its own 
and the literary language of each dialect is usually based upon that 
spoken by the middle classes in the capital of the province. Some 
dialects tend toward one genre of literature and some towards 
another. All of them possess lyrics and farces or comedies. Plays 
are almost the only form of dialect literature which is written in 
prose. Each dialect boasts its great writer, loved and admired by 
his people. In Venice we have Goldoni with his scintillating Venetian 
comedies, in Lombardy Carlo Porta with his pungent political 
satire, in Piedmont many poets who have vied with the best in lyric 
appeal, in Genoa Piaget with his humorous satirical fable and in 
Rome, Trilussa. Both Piaget and Trilussa deserve rank by the side 
of Phaedrus and La Fontaine for their mastery of the fable. In the 
mountains of the Abruzzi we have De Titta with his colorful pictures 
of village life. In Naples we have a great mass of literature extending 
back to the days of Frederick II and including every genre of writing. 
It is note-worthy that the popular song sung in the streets of the 
Italian cities throughout Italy is today and always has been in 
Neapolitan, instead of Italian. This fact has served to bring the 
Neapolitan language to the notice of the people at large, so that a 
few words of Neapolitan are generally understood throughout the 
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length and breadth of Italy. In Sicily also we have a bulky literature, 
both in prose and verse, and embracing every genre from the chron- 
icle to the lyric; but the great Sicilian poet is the genial, jovial Meli 
who in his Origgini di lu Munnu reviews the whole history of Greek 
philosophy in a jocose bantering vein and in his continuation of 
Don Chisciotti produces a work worthy of Cervantes himself. In 
his eclogues he equals his model, the early-day Hellenic Sicilian, 
Theocritus. 

There is one field especially in which dialectal productions are 
superior to those in the literary language. This is the lyric. Spon- 
taneity is an essential feature of good lyric poetry. Any amount 
of polish cannot make up for a lack of spontaneity. It should be 
remembered that for the great majority of Italians Italian is an 
acquired language, learned in much the same way that a foreign 
language is learned. After the vocabulary and syntax are mastered 
great attention is paid to style and the well-educated Italian is an 
impeccable stylist. The one weak point in the Italian lyric is that 
it is often too polished, too perfect, that it presents too smooth a 
style. That fault is not to be found in the dialect lyric where spon- 
taneity is the distinguishing feature. Where in the whole range of the 
Italian lyric or that of any other people can one find such wonderful 
sentiment, such deep and touching feeling as in the poems of the 
Piedmontese San Salvador, the Neapolitan De Giacomo, and the 
Sicilian Scandurra? The great pity is that the work of these men 
must remain a closed book to most students of literature, as the 
dialects can be mastered, even by one well-versed in Italian, only 
after arduous study and any attempt at translation into Italian or 
any other language would destroy the charm of the poetry. 

The difference between the Italian and the dialectal drama is 
well exemplified today by the productions of Pirandello who writes 
both kinds. His plays in Italian are deep studies and present a 
philosophical thesis. Those in Sicilian are dramas, realistic, full of 
action and fire. As an Italian author he will live as a playwright 
with a serious purpose, as a Sicilian dramatist he will take his place 
alongside of Verga as the producer of some of the most powerful 
tragedies of peasant-life that have ever been written. 

The unfortunate fact that translation from the dialect into 
Italian is impossible without the loss of much of the spirit of a pro- 
duction is exemplified by the experience of Verga himself who 
attempted to translate his Cavalleria Rusticana into Italian. He 
worked long and hard at the task and finally prepared it for the 
stage, but anyone who has heard both versions will agree that the 
Italian form falls far short of the Sicilian. 

HERBERT H. VAUGHAN 


University of California 
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MARIO PUCCINI E L’ANTIDANNUNZIANESIMO NELLA 
LETTERATURA ITALIANA CONTEMPORANEA 


H° SOTTO gli occhi la splendida traduzione spagnola del libro 
di Mario Puccini Da D’Annunzio a Pirandello. (Valencia, 
Ed. Sempere, (1928); tradotto da E. A. Leyra). In esso il Puccini 
mette l’una contro l’altra, in violento contrasto, due generazioni: 
quella rappresentata da Gabriele D’Annunzio e quella simboleggiata 
in Luigi Pirandello. Quella parolaia e megalomane, questa taciturna 
ed umile, tutta raccolta nell’osservazione del grande mistero della 
vita; quella amante della forma, questa vivente tutta nel contenuto; 
quella materialista e sensuale, questa mistica e profondamente reli- 
giosa. Il gran fatto che per il Puccini divide queste due generazioni 
é la guerra mondiale. Essa fu guerra di purificazione dal culto del 
superuomo, fu ritorno all’ umanita semplice e modesta, fu risveglio 
di energie nazionali e di ideali profondamente umani. Nella luce 
sinistra e misteriosa della gran guerra appare la nuova generazione 
che si formd nella realta della trincea e tornd alla vita civile chie- 
dendo realta e non frasi vuote. Contro D’Annunzio si ergono, lumi- 
nosi di una modesta umanita, gli uomini nuovi: Luigi Pirandello, 
Gian Pietro Lucini, Enrico Thovez, Giovanni Boine, Giovanni 
Papini, Giuseppe Prezzolini, Federico Tozzi, Giuseppe Ungaretti, 
Giuseppe Antonio Borgese, Massimo Bontempelli. In essi il Puccini 
sente il battito del gran cuore dell’uomo, rivelantesi nel loro canto 
del dolore e delle intime e piccole gioie della vita. Essi posseggono 
il ritmo dell’umanita, umanita che i giovani avevano chiesto invano 
al D’Annunzio, le cui frasi rutilanti di immagini coprivano un tenue 
contenuto. La nuova generazione non poteva pil comprendere ed 
accettare il D’Annunzio, l’uomo e lo scrittore di ieri. Essa tornava 
dalla guerra, fortificata, ansiosa di nuove avventure spirituali, 
distaccata dal senso e dalla materia. 

Il libro del Puccini é uno dei gridi pit alti e doloranti della 
nuova generazione contro la vecchia Italia, ma non é il solo. Vi si 
potrebbe aggiungere l’opera polemica di Enrico Thovez, autore di 
Il Pastore, il Gregge e la Zampogna (Napoli, Ricciardi, 1920), e di 
L’Arco d’Ulisse (Napoli, Ricciardi, 1921). Né é da dimenticarsi 
Giovanni Papini, che nelle Stroncature (Firenze, Vallecchi, 1916) 
fa una violenta requisitoria al D’Annunzio ed ai dannunziani. A 
questi si potrebbe aggiungere Pietro Lucini, il celebre autore di 
Antidannunziana (Studio editoriale lombardo, 1914), la cui vita 
fu una continua ed acerba lotta contro il despota letterario dei suoi 
tempi. Questo movimento, in verita, risale fino a Vittorio Bettoloni 
che fin dagli ultimi anni del secolo passato aveva assalito la rutilante 
vacuita del D’Annunzio. Analizzando questa opera polemica, si 
potrebbe vedere come il dannunzianesimo occupd in realta una parte 
ben piccola della vita letteraria italiana, sebbene oscurasse ]’opera 
di grandi scrittori come Verga, Oriani, e Pirandello, che giacquero 
ignorati finché la nuova generazione non li riscopri. 
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Per tornare al libro del Puccini, esso é opera di passione e non di 
fredda critica. I] Puccini vive intensamente la sua esperienza critica, 
tanto pit che ha conosciuto intimamente la maggior parte degli 
scrittori che analizza, e che il loro problema é il problema suo ed é 
parte della sua vita. Una maggiore obbiettivita critica avrebbe 
contribuito a darci una visione pitt ampia e pil in prospettiva della 
trasformazione dell’ambiente letterario italiano, ma il Puccini é@ 
parte troppo viva della vita italiana di oggi per poterlo fare. La sua 
opera pit che libro di critica @ una intima confessione della sua 
esperienza di uomo e di artista. Se avesse potuto oggettivare la 
propria esperienza, avrebbe analizzato l’opera del D’Annunzio, 
ricercandone |’intima natura e la genesi storica, e cosi se la sarebbe 
spiegata. Ci avrebbe allora insegnato che il dannunzianesimo é una 
degenerazione del Naturalismo; é il Naturalismo che diviene un sem- 
plice esercizio di stile per mancanza di valori ideali che difettavano 
cosi al D’Annunzio, celebre libertino e mondano, come alla nazione 
italiana che dormigliava in una morta gora di interessi materiali. 
Tale critica pil oggettiva ci avrebbe anche aiutati a comprendere 
perché il Puccini rievochi le figure del Verga, del Dossi, del Cantoni e 
del Fogazzaro, rifacendosi perfino al Leopardi ed al Manzoni, nel 
quale ultimo egli vede il suo ideale di uomo e di artista. Questi 
scrittori tennero sempre vivo il culto dell’ideale e dell’umanita 
nell’arte, caratteristiche che i giovani di oggi reclamano nella vita e 
nelle lettere, ora che |’Italia é rinata ad una esistenza il cui ritmo e 
battito risuonano nel mondo intero. 

DoMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES 
IN AMERICA* 
APRIL—JUNE, 1928 
ComPILED BY J. E. SHaw 
Books 
CoveL.Lo, L. and GracossBeE, A. E. First Book in Italian. New York, 
Macmillan, 1928. xv and 531 pp. (Forty-five lessons with oral 
and written exercises; five review lessons; five “letture;’’ an 
Appendix containing proverbs, idioms, table of regular and irreg- 
ular verbs, and a list of irregular verbs; vocabularies. The 
whole book is profusely illustrated.) 


ARTICLES 


Attroccui, R. “The Study of Italian in Retrospect and Prospect.’’ 
Tialica V, 27-31. Reprinted from MLJ., May, 1928. (‘‘The 
study of Italian is unquestionably growing, steadily, wholesomely 
throughout the country.’’ The personal experience of the editor 
of Italica, the growing number of Italian text-books, the increased 
number of students of Italian, the chairs of Italian in the univer- 
sities, research undertaken in Italian subjects, are evidence 
supporting this belief. Encouragement to teachers of the language.) 

CAWLEY, R. R. ‘George Gascoigne and the Siege of Famagusta.” 
MLN. XLIII, 296-300. (Gascoigne’s Maske for the Viscount 
Mountacute, published first in 1573, owes much to The True 
Report of all the Successe of Famagosta, etc., of William Malim, 
London, 1572, which is a translation of L’Assedio et presa di 
Famagosta by Count Nestore Martinengo, Verona, 1572.) 

Craic, G. “On Signora Eleonora Duse.”” The Dial LXXXIV, 
361-371. (Remarks about Mr. Gordon Craig. Eleonora Duse 
is also mentioned. A foot-note referring to Eleonora Duse, by 
Arthur Symonds. Duffield & Co. suggests that this article is 
intended to be a review of that book.) 

Dae, G. I. “A Second Source of Lope’s El Castigo del Discreto.”’ 
MLN. XLIII, 310-312. (The play is derived from Bandello’s 
Novella 1, 35, but an important motif—the effect on a lady of 
hearing her husband praise a stranger—may have been derived 
from some version of “the Moorish tale Historia del Abencerraje 
y la hermosa Jarifa.’’) 

Haskins, C. H. “Latin Literature under Frederick II.”’ Spec. IMI, 
129-151. (Frederick was less a patron of letters than an active 
promotor of learning and its practical application, by adminis- 
tration and example. Professor Haskins gives a list of 16 authors 


* In its references to books, articles and reviews this Bibliography aims to include 
only those of a studious kind. Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages have 
also been excluded. If any items have been omitted we shall be glad to publish Ad- 
denda in our next number. Communications should be addressed to Professor J. F. 
Shaw, University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 
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belonging to the court, and their works, mostly scientific or 
technical. There follows a description of the letters of Pier della 
Vigna and of the rhetorical essays produced by the schools of 
the south. The University of Naples was a school of law and 
rhetoric and was intended to train men for official careers; it 
was a Substitute for Bologna, but some of its professors were 
imported from the north. Poetry was produced as well as prose, 
didactic and dramatic poems, and political prophecy in verse 
and prose. The Latin education of the King’s subjects is important 
for students of Italian literature, as is also the easy access to a 
knowledge of Arabic and Greek.) 

Koopman, H. L. ‘The John Hay Library’—of Brown University. 
Italica V, 32-33. (The nucleus of the Italian collection was 2000 
volumes, formerly the library of William Henry Chambers of 
Florence, bought through Professor Courtney Langdon: Dante 
and Tasso literature especially. There are two editions of Horace 
annotated by Bernardo and Torquato Tasso and Pomponio 
Leto. The notes of Torquato Tasso have been studied by Mr. 
Koopman in The Providence Journal, May 1st, 1904.) 

KraprE, A. H. ‘The legend of Buridan and the Tour de Nesle.” 
Mod. Lang. Rev. XXIII, 216-222. (On p. 219 an Italian version 
is recorded.) 

L., E. L. “Italian in our Summer Schools.” Jtalica V, 34-35. (Courses 
in Italian offered by universities during their summer sessions. 
The Linguistic Institute at Yale.) 

Pounp, I. “Donna Mi Prega by Guido Cavalcanti, etc.” The Dial 
LXXXV, 1-20. (A translation of the poem in verse, followed by a 
“Partial Explanation,” the Italian text from one of the MSS 
and remarks on the Italian versification in general.) 

TAMBORRA, J. ‘‘Why the Italian Language Should be Taught in 
the Colleges and Universities of our Country.” Reprint from 
the Quarterly Journal of the University of North Dakota, vol. 18, 
No. 1. Nov. 1927. (How the study of Italian is suitable, whichever 
one of the proper objects of education is contemplated. The 
practical uses of Italian.) 

Wrotn, L. C. John Carter Brown Collection’—of Brown 
University. Jtalica V, 33. (‘3000 titles relating to the Western 
Hemisphere, printed before 1801,” an opportunity for studying 
early relations between this continent and Italy, and Italian 
knowledge and ideas regarding America.) 


REVIEWS 


Bercin, T. G. In Jtalica V, 49-50. Gardner, E. G. The Story of 
Italian Literature. New York and London, Harper and Brothers, 
1927. 

BiconciaRI, D. In IJtalica V, 46-47. Guerrieri Crocetti, C., La 
Lirica Predantesca. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1925. 

La Prana, G. In Italica V, 47-48. Tonelli, L. Manzoni. Milano, 
Ed. Corbaccio, 1928. 
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SarTON, G. In Jsis X (1), 65-69. Asin, M. Jslam and the Divine 
Comedy. Translated and abridged by Harold Sunderland, with 
an introduction by the Duke of Berwick and Alba. London, 
Murray, 1926. 

SmMitH, W. In RR. XIX, 179-180. La commedia dell’arte: storia, 
tecnica, scenari. A cura di Enzo Petraccone. Napoli, Ricciardi, 
1927. 


NOTICES, ETC. 


A., R. “Obituaries. Ferdinando Martini, 1841-1928. Cesare De 
Lollis, 1863-1928.” Jtalica V, 51. 

A., R. “Summer Schools in Italy.”’ Jtalica V, 35-36. (Courses 
offered at the Universities of Rome, Florence, and Perugia.) 
Bontempo, O. A. in RR. XIX, 178-179. Notices of Grazia Deledda, 
Annalena Bilsini; Rosso di San Secondo, Tra Vestiti che ballano; 

Dario Niccodemi, La Madonna: Milano, Treves. 

HaAmMILton, G. L. ““Thomas Frederick Crane, 1844-1927.’ Spec. IIL., 
273-275. (An appreciative account of the life and literary work 
of Professor Crane.) 

ITALY AMERICA Society. Bulletin and Italiana. June, 1928. (Con- 
tains the following announcements: First Book in Italian by 
Covello, L. and Giacobbe, A. E. Lorna De Lucchi’s translation 
of The Minor Poems of Dante. Parini’s I] Giorno, translated by 
H. M. Bower. Pirandello, L., The One Act Plays and The Old 
and the Young, New York, Dutton. Rendi, R., An Italian Critic 
of Life and Letters: G. A. Borgese. Eighteenth Century Italian 
Romances ed. E. Sutton and C. Pellizzi. ‘“‘The Novels of Deledda”’ 
in The Edinburgh Review, April, 1928.) 

MarrRARO, H. R. “Italian Literary News in Brief.” RR. XIX, 
176-178. (Especially: translations of modern Italian works, and 
foreign studies of the latter; the cataloguing of printed books in 
the Vatican library.) 

T., A. ‘‘Thomas Frederick Crane, 1844-1927.” MP. XXV, 503-504. 
(An appreciation of the life-work of Professor Crane.) 
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NEWS NOTES* 


* The Editors urge all members loyally to collaborate in making these News Notes 
of general interest by sending them promptly and abundantly all news about 
appointments, promotions, fellowships, degrees received, publications and other pro- 
fessional activities. 

At Homer 


Professor Rudolph Altrocchi, founder and until last June editor of this Bulletin, 
arrived early in August at the scene of his new duties as Chairman of the Department 
of Italian at the University of California, Berkeley. All will join with the present editor 
in wishing him the highest measure of success and satisfaction in his new place, and a 
usefulness to our good cause comparable to that which he lent through his making 
Italica, in four years, from nothing into a unique and indispensable force for the better- 
ing of Italian teaching the Western World. 

At Berkeley also this year will be Professor Carlo Formichi of the University of 
Rome, and his advent will inaugurate the new Cattedra di Cultura Italiana. Professor 
Formichi is one of the leading authorities in the field of general linguistics and has 
published extensively in the domain of Oriental languages, as well as having to his 
credit an English Grammar and an Italian Grammar. He will give in English, which 
he speaks fluently, an upper-division General Survey course of Italian Literature 
during the August-December semester. At the same time he will conduct a graduate 
course on the “Secret Language of Dante and of the Fedeli d’Amore.’”’ Formal exercises 
for the Dedication of the Chair of Italian Culture will take place at the University 
of California on October 5, 6, and 7. 

At the beginning of the fall semester at the University of California so many stu- 
dents registered for Elementary Italian that the course had to be divided into seven 
sections. Accordingly two new instructors have been appointed: Miss Josephine 
Indovina, A.B. Nebraska, and Mr. Ottorino A. Ronchi. 

Count Carlo Sforza, the eminent Italian statesman and diplomat, is to lecture at 
Wesleyan University (Connecticut) during the coming academic year. 

Professor John Raymond Shulters, of Purdue University, goes to the Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee, to teach Italian and French. He received his Ph.D. at 
the University of Illinois in 1918 with a thesis on ‘‘Luigi Pulci and the Animal King- 
dom”’ (published, Baltimore, J. H. Furst Co., 1920). 

Professor Roy M. Peterson of the University of Maine contributes the following: 
Mr. Julius Berzunza, for the past two years instructor in Spanish and Italian at the 
University of Maine, has received an appointment as assistant professor in the Univer- 
sity of New Hampshire with work in Spanish. 

A farewell dinner in honor of Professor Alfonso de Salvio, who was leaving North- 
western University for Brown University, was given May 17th in Chicago by the 
Chicago Society of Romance Language Teachers. 

A letter from Professor Ernest F. Langley, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, dated Paris, June 5th, brought the news that during April last, of their 
year abroad on sabbatical leave, he and Mrs. Langley “spent a delightful three weeks 
in Italy .... Genoa, Rome, Tivoli, Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Venice, Milan, Lago 
Maggiore.” 

Professor Louis Sorieri, formerly at the Emerson High School, Union City, New 
Jersey, has been teaching during the past year at the Marquand School, 55 Hanson 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Miss Mathilde P. Beniamin has left Berea College, Berea, Kentucky, to teach 
French and Italian at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, North Carolina. Italian was first 
taught at Winthrop College only last year, and this year they will offer a second year 
course also. The head of the Modern Language Department is Dr. Elizabeth Johnson. 

Ernest H. Wilkins, A.B. Amherst 1900, A.M. 1901, Ph.D. Harvard 1910, Litt.D. 
Amherst 1920, President of Oberlin College, and during 1927 President of the American 
Association of Teachers of Italian, received last June the degree of LL.D. from the 
University of Chicago. 

During the Spring Term, 1929, President Wilkins will give a Seminar on Petrarch 
at the University of Chicago. 

Mr. Hayden Boyers, recently instructor at Chicago, has accepted a position at 
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Oberlin. Mr. Boyers is writing his doctoral dissertation on a subject connected with 
the Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics. 

The Oberlin College Bulletin for 1928-29 announces the offer of a Major in Italian. 
Courses in first and second year Italian are to be given; and advanced courses in the 
Trecento and in modern Italian literature will be provided as the work progresses. 

Professor Emilio J. Calvacca, of the University of Buffalo, writes that they are to 
have there a fourth year course in Italian, which is to be taught by Dr. John P. Rice, 
the head of the Department of Romance Languages. Professor Calvacca himself will 
teach the first three years; i.e., elementary, intermediate, and advanced Italian. 

A Northampton, Mass., paper of May 18th, last, quotes Professor Margaret M. 
Brooke, chairman of the Italian Department at Smith College, as reporting an enroll- 
ment of 210 students in the courses of that Department. This makes one of the very 
largest enrollments in Italian in the colleges and universities of the United States. 

Dr. Ethel Preston writes that she is again to have a class in Italian at the Royce- 
more School of Evanston, Illinois, where she teaches the French of the junior and senior 
years. Dr. Preston spent the summer at Wanda Landowska’s School of Interpretation 
for Music of the Past, at Saint-Leu La Forét, Seine et Oise, France. 

In May the Editor of /talica received an enthusiastic letter from Director Joseph- 
ine W. Holt of the Modern Language work of the Richmond, Va., public schools, in 
which she said, in part: “Overnight .... there seems to have sprung up here in 
Richmond a demand for Italian. We are hesitating to start it in the public high schools 
but in the meantime the Richmond Branch of William and Mary College has decided 
to offer a beginners’ course next September, and in my capacity of Adviser in Foreign 
Languages they have asked me to plan the course. In response to my invitation that 
those who felt interested in an elementary course in Italian could enroll now, there has 
been a surprising enrollment for a city the size of Richmond. About half of this number 
comes from the prosperous Italians most of whom are naturalized citizens and who wish 
their children to know their ancestral language. ... If the movement gains ground 
here we shall have to organize courses in Italian in the public schools.” 

The pupils of Signorina Josephina Lucchina, at the Crosby High School of Water- 
bury, Connecticut, gave a very interesting and successful ‘‘Serata Italiana’ on Wednes- 
day, May 16th. On the Program, which included vocal and instrumental music, dances, 
a “‘piece,”’ and a short play, we note the name of Signorina Annita Giacobbe of the 
DeWitt Clinton High School of New York City, who spoke on “Lo Studio dell’ Italiano.” 
The play, which concluded the program, was Dario Niccodemi’s Le Tre Grazie. Si- 
gnorina Lucchina writes that the proceeds of the “‘Serata”’ are the beginnings of a book 
fund for the Italian classes. She also states that their Italian department continues to 
grow: at the Crosby High School, during the last year, there was a registration of 
nearly 150; and in the Crosby Evening School Signorina Lucchina had a class of thirty. 

Professor Clara Byrnes, of the Department of English, Hunter College of the 
City of New York, while not teaching Italian is Dramatic Director of the college 
Circolo Italiano: and from her we have received the Program of a Goldoni play which 
they presented at the MacDowell Gallery, 166 East 73rd Street, on Saturday, May 
12th. The version which they presented was an English translation by Miss Byrnes 
of J Rusteghi, under the title of “Three Old Fogies.”’ 

Doctor’s degrees, with dissertations on Italian subjects: — 

Joseph G. Fucilla, of Butler College, Indianapolis, achieved his doctorate at the 
University of Chicago; dissertation: “A Study of Petrarchism in Spain during the 
Sixteenth Century.”’ Dr. Fucilla has been appointed assistant professor of Italian 
and Spanish at Northwestern University. 

Professor Sebastiano E. Moncada, formerly of Dennison University, has been made 
associate professor of Italian and Spanish at Butler College. 

Camillo Pascal Merlino received his Ph.D. from Harvard University in February, 
aa ; his dissertation was entitled ‘“The Neo-Latin Studies of Mario Equicola, 1470- 

Charles Arthur Messner, who received his doctorate from Harvard at Commence- 
ment, 1928, submitted ‘“Two J? versions of the Historia de Preliis in Italian Prose, with 
an Edition of the Nobili fatti che ffe Alesandro di Macedonia, from MS II, 1, 62, of 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale di Firenze.”’ 

Gerald Thomas Wilkinson received his Ph.D. from Harvard at the same time, 
with “The Dramatic Works of Paolo Giacometti” as his theme. 
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The exact form of the title of Dominic P. Rotunda’s dissertation, submitted for 
the doctor’s degree which he received from the University of California, at the Com- 
mencement in May, was—according to the Programme of that occasion: ‘‘The Italian 
novelle and their relation to literature of kindred type in Spanish up to 1615.” 

- Among prizes awarded students for excellence in Italian, we have record of the 
ollowing :— 

At Brown University Commencement, the Manzoni Prize, offered by Dr. A. L. 
Washburn, was bestowed upon Miss Claribel Redford, Graduate; the Sons of Italy 
Prize of $50 for excellence in Intermediate Italian was divided evenly between Miss 
Bernice Church, Sophomore, and Mr. Fred B. Agard, Senior, while their prize of $50 
for Advanced Italian was awarded to Miss Rosina Martella, Sophomore. 

At the Annual Commencement of Columbia University, June 5, 1928, the 
Speranza Prize, consisting of the income of a fund of $1,000, founded by a former 
student in memory of the late Carlo Leonardo Speranza, instructor and professor of 
Italian at Barnard from 1890 until 1911, and which is awarded annually to a student in 
Barnard College for excellence in Italian, went to Miss Blanche Campbell Devigne, 
1929, of Paris, France. 

The University of Pennsylvania Press is publishing an edition of Boccaccio’s Filo- 
strato, with text and translation on opposite pages and with an elaborate introduction 
by N. E. Griffin. The book will be out in the fall. 

Speaking for himself, the Editor is glad to be able to report that his usual “Rapid 
Introductory Course’ in Italian, for beginners, again showed a healthy growth during 
the past Summer Session, in numbers and enthusiasm; and that there is a fair prospect 
that we shall offer here at the University of Southern California, as early as next year, 
a Summer Session course in advanced Italian as well. 

The Bulletin of the Los Angeles University of International Relations, now 
affiliated with the University of Southern California, (published June 1, 1928, for 
1928-1929, as University of Southern California Bulletin Vol. XXIII, No. 6) lists 
among its offerings all the Italian courses regularly given at this University during the 
academic year from September to June. In a subsequent number of Jtalica the Editor 
hopes to present, more at length, facts about the Los Angeles University of Interna- 
tional Relations which he thinks may prove of interest to members of our Association. 

Last “but not least,” the Editor is happy to be able to announce that his colleague 
Professor Lawrence M. Riddle, A. B., A. M. and Ph. D. of Johns Hopkins University, 
has consented to act as Assistant Editor. This auspicious consummation was not 
arrived at in time for mention in the June number of Jtalica. Dr. Riddle has promised 
us, for an early number, a review of Oliver’s The Merope of George Jeffreys as a Source 
of Voltaire’s Mérope, which will be looked forward to with especial interest because of 
out new Assistant Editor’s recognized competence in the field of the Romance drama. 


From ABROAD 


Count G. L. Passerini, under date Florence, June 10, writes that he is about to 
publish the third edition of his Dante “quasi interamente rifatto.’”’ The first edition 
was issued in 1921 (Milan, R. Caddeo e Ci.). 

The Institute of International Education announces that Count San Martino 
will be touring this country next winter. The Count, a very — and public 
spirited citizen of Rome, Director of Museums, promoter of the Augusteo concerts, 
etc., will be glad to give unstipended lectures, either on Fascism or on Modern Italian 
Art, in American universities after the first of December. 

The first number of the new journal Volkstum und Kultur der Romanen—S prache, 
Dichtung, Sitte, a quarterly edited by the Romance Seminar of the University of 
Hamburg, has as one of its leading articles ““‘Geheimsprachen auf Sardinien” and one 
review of a book relating to Italian subjects (Maria dell’ Isola’s Napoléon dans la 
Poésie italienne a partir de 1821). 

The New Series of the Studi medievali, inaugurated in April of this year, after 
fifteen years’ lapse, will be published semi-annually by the firm of Giovanni Chiantore, 
Turin. The new editors are: V. Crescini, F. Ermini, P. Fedele, P. S. Leicht, E. Levi, 
L. Suttina, V. Ussani. The first volume has articles by Pio Rajna, Nicola Zingarelli, 
Armando Sapori, P. S. Leicht, L. Nicolau D’Olwer, etc. 

Signora Fanny Zampini Salazar, founder of the “Italo-American Union’’ at Naples 
writes of change in address. The seat of the “Union” has been transferred to Villa 
Belvedere, an ancient Royal Palace, and now a National Monument, situated in one 
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of the most beautiful parts of Naples and with a magnificent view of the famous 
Bay. Members of our Association who may be thinking of going to Naples should 
jot down the new address: Villa Belvedere, Naples Vomero, 82 Via Aniello Falcone. 

In honor of the 60th birthday of Professor Arturo Farinelli a subscription has 
been opened for the foundation of a Prize, to be awarded periodically to that student 
of the University of Turin who most distinguishes himself in Modern Literature 
courses. The Executive Committee is presided over by Professor G. Bertoni, President 
of the Faculty of Letters of the University. Contributions, which may be of any 
amount, should be sent to the Secretary, Professor Giovanni Angelo Alfero, Via 
Zara, 10, Genova. Names of subscribers will be inc'uded in the commemorative book- 
let which will be published and distributed on the occasion of the ceremony. 

Ferrara is already preparing for the fourth centennial of Ariosto’s death. The 
Readings of his works was inaugurated in that city on May 6th by Italo Balbo, Under- 
Secretary of the Air, with the appropriate theme “Con Astolfo in groppa all’alato 
Ippogrifo.”’ 

In honor of Professor Francesco Torraca, who has retired after 25 years’ teaching 
at the University of Naples, a Prize bearing his name has been instituted which will 
be given by the Naples Academy of Literature and Archaeology for the best work 
published on the history of Italian literature. 

The writer Francesco Chiesa has not only been honored with a “laurea ad honorem”’ 
by the University of Rome, but has also won the most important annual prize of the 
Schiller Foundation of Zurich—5000 Swiss francs, and has divided the ‘‘Mondadori”’ 
Prize of 20,000 lire with Francesco Perri for his novel Villadorna. Perri’s novel was 
Emigranti. 

The ‘Festa del Libro,’’ inaugurated with so much success in 1927, has been 
repeated with even greater promise this year, and on a much wider scale; as every 
city of Italy, big and little, has had its own. This year Florence was already booked 
for the third international ‘Fiera del Libro”’; so that it had two book-celebrations at 
once. The ‘Fiera’ was opened on April 21st; and when May 20th, the date for the 
“Festa’’, arrived the latter exhibition was settled alongside the former in the Parterre 
di San Gallo. 

We are interested to find appreciative reviews of Arletta M. Abbott’s translation 
of selected poems of Giovanni Pascoli, which will be found advertised in this issue of 
Italica, both in the Marzocco (Florence) of June 3rd and in the London Times “Literary 
Supplement” of July 19th. G. S. Gargano, in the Marzocco, mentions also the recent 
re-introduction of Pascoli to the French through the ‘magnificent’ translation which 
Albert Valentin has made of all the Poemi conviviali. 

After twenty-one years, the project and plans for a monument to Giosué Carducci 
in the city of Bologna have been brought to a triumphant conclusion. On June 12th 
it was unveiled with impressive ceremonies. The monument rises by the ruins of the 
wall at the Mazzini Gate and beside the house in which the poet lived while professor 
at the University of Bologna, and in which he died in 1907. 

A recent number of the Acta Apostolicae Sedis adds to the proscribed list of 
Gabriele D’Annunzio’s works, since the decree of May 8, 1911 which was quite com- 
prehensive down to that date, also “the other works of the same kind 
(comedies, mysteries, novels, stories, poems) offensive tu faith and to morals, written 
and published since the above-mentioned decree.”” This new decree is of June 27, 1928. 

Meanwhile D’Annunzio is understood to be engaged in the composition of a 
new drama intended for Irma Grammatica’s company. 

The summer courses at the University of Florence were inaugurated July 15th, 
and lessons began on the next day, with a large enrollment of students of whom the 
majority were Americans, Germans and French. At the opening, Senatore Guido 
Mazzoni spoke on the peculiar character and the special qualities of the city of Florence 
and on its influence upon the national culture and thought of Italy, characteristics 
which led him felicitously to affirm that Florence may be called “the Italy of Italy”’ 
—just as Athens was called ‘“‘the Greece of Greece.’’ The courses closed with the 
end of August. 

Dantophiles will be interested in a new volume just published by Giannini in 
Florence: Amerigo Parrini, Le Epigrafi Dantesche di Firenze, which promises to far 
surpass former handbooks on this subject of the memorial tablets (some 31 in num- 
ber) which were put up in Florence between 1900 and 1907 at the various identi- 
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fiable spots mentioned in the Divina Commedia. The first Italian handbook on the 
subject was by L. Cappelletti, in 1916: a neat little volume of 65 pages which the 
Editor remembers gratefully. 

Eugene Bestaux, who has published in Le monde nouveau an essay on ‘‘Quelques 
poétes italiens d’aujourd’hui,” from Carducci, Pascoli and D’Annunzio to Ada Negri, 
Papini, Palazzeschi, etc., considers that modern Italian lyric poetry presents a “florai- 
son merveilleuse.” 

Alessandro Anfiteatroff, writing in the Rivista d’[talia, treats of the great influence 
which Goldoni exerted upon the Russian comedy and farce. In this influence a capital 
part was played by // Burbero Benefico, or rather by the French form in which it was 
originally written (J/ Bourru Bienfaisant), which was played at the time of the mar- 
riage of the Dauphin Louis with Marie Antoinette and was there witnessed by rep- 
resentatives of all the European states, including Russia. The knowledge of Goldoni 
which the Russians had gained before this time was mainly that of the ‘““ccommedia 
dell’arte”’ as interpreted by the brilliant improviser-actor Arlecchino Antonio Sacchi. 

Professor Luigi Tonelli informs us that he is working on a book on Petrarch, to be 
published soon in Milan, Ed. Corbaccio. 

This month, September, the House of Petrarch is to be inaugurated with great 
ceremony at Arezzo. It will be restored to its ancient splendor, and will be used as a 
library. At the same time will be held a conference on Petrarch studies which will 
be attended by scholars from all the Latin countries. 

Professor Santorre Debenedetti, of the University of Pavia, has brought out, in 
three volumes of the Scrittori d’Jtalia collection, an admirable critical edition of the 
Orlando Furioso. Inasmuch as the third edition, that of 1532, was painstakingly super- 
vised, in the process of printing, by Ariosto himself, it had been taken for granted that 
there was no call for a “critical edition;’’ but Professor Debenedetti found that there 
were numerous discrepancies in the various copies of that edition—evidently caused by 
the repeated changes introduced by the “‘incontentabile” author during the printing. 
By careful comparisons of all the available variant groups, and with further hints from 
the first and second editions (1516 and 1521), Professor Debenedetti has been able to 
make a number of notable improvements in the readings of the great poem. 

American scholars who have contributed articles on D’Annunzio or published 
translations of any of his works are requested to send exact indications to Mr. Giulio 
de’ Medici, c/o ‘Bottega di Libri,” Via Mario de’ Fiori 95, Rome, who is compiling a 
complete D’Annunzio bibliography. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF THE YEAR 


7. Annual Meeting of the Modern Language Association of 
America will be held under the auspices of the University of 
Toronto at Toronto, Canada, December 27, 28, 29, 1928. The Annual 
Meeting of the American Association of Teachers of Italian will be 
held at Toronto during the sarne period. Exact dates will be an- 
nounced later. 

The Annual Meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast will be held at Stanford University, during the Thanks- 
giving Recess. 

Members intending to read papers at these meetings should 
plan to have them ready in ample time before the dates set for the 
meetings. 

The respective Secretaries, to whom requests for information 
should be directed, are: Professor Carleton Brown, New York 
University (Heights), New York, Secretary of the Modern Language 
Association of America; Professor Angelo Lipari, Secretary-Treasurer 
of the American Association of Teachers of Italian, Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut; and Professor Clair Hayden Bell, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California, Secretary of the Philological 
Association of the Pacific Coast. 
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REVIEWS 


H. Havuvette, L’Arioste et la poésie chevaleresque ad Ferrare au début 
du XVI® siécle. Paris, H. Champion, 1927. Pp. 390. 


A fascinating subject, and a fascinating book! Those were days 
when the life of any peaceful citizen was like a novel by Sabatini. 
The handsome volume in question is (to the hand) also a heavy one; 
yet the reader will be loath to lay it down until the end compels him. 
Every turn of the page awakens a new interest or continues an old 
one, albeit the work (as might be expected of the author) is in truth 
a sober, scientific study. Fortunately, however, “‘scientific’ (in 
France, at least) does not necessarily mean dull, clumsily arranged, 
and ill-written. On the contrary, the author’s style is facile, rich, 
well adapted to the subject; and the matter is ingeniously disposed 
to the best advantage. All the background is shown us, the conditions 
that made the Orlando possible. An account of the Este family; then 
the poet’s own character and career, and his father’s; Ludovico’s 
literary work, how it was done, and what had preceded it, preparing 
the way; a critical analysis of the great poem: such, in bare outline, 
is the course of this illuminating presentation. 

C. H. GRANDGENT 


Harvard University 


E. CIAFARDINI, Saul nel primo libro dei re e nella tragedia dell’ Alfieri. 
Caserta, Casa editrice moderna, 1928. Pp. 40. 


Among biblical tragedies, there is, I believe, no other equal to 
Saul in conveying to the soul the genuine majesty of the Old Testa- 
ment. Its subject is probably the best adapted to dramatic treat- 
ment, if only the poet dare to follow the Writ—and if he be a poet of 
the first order. The purpose of Professor Ciafardini’s little study 
is to prove that Alfieri did shape his Saul upon the real personage. 
Saul is no thesis piece, with a conventional tyrant held up to execra- 
tion; Alfieri’s king is Saul himself, as the poet found him in the First 
Book of Kings—developed as the action requires, to be sure, but 
always in character. The play is essentially a sacred play, which 
admits of no real deviation from the truth. This the critic convinc- 
ingly argues in part from Alfieri’s correspondence, but mainly from 
the piece itself, studied in comparison with the original narrative. 

C. H. GRANDGENT 


Harvard University 


Opere complete di F. p’Ovipi1o: VI, VII, Studii Manzoniani. Casetta, 

Casa editrice moderna, 1928. L. 20 al volume. 

The best monument to a great author is a good edition of his 
works. Such a memorial was devised, after the death of Francesco 
d’Ovidio, by a group of his friends and associates. Money was 
subscribed in various lands; for the whole world knew and loved 
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that profound, ingenious, versatile scholar, that bewitching writer, 
that unselfish lover of his country and of mankind. The publication 
was undertaken by the Casa Editrice Moderna of Caserta, and 
A. Sogliano was chosen to head the editorial committee. No easy 
task lay before the editors, for the master’s writings were both 
numerous and scattered; some, indeed, had never seen the light. 
The successful progress of the vast enterprise is all the more credita- 
ble. Twenty-five will be the total number of volumes; five have 
already appeared. Their general make-up is dignified; the print is 
large, clear, and tasteful; and the price is low—so low, in fact, that 
the edition is almost a gift to the public. Further contributions, 
then, would be very appropriate, and also very welcome; they may 
be sent to Comm. Eugenio Palazzi, Economo, R. Universita di 
Napoli. 

The new volumes, just out, are Nos. VI and VII in the whole 
series. Nos. IV, V, and XI had preceded them. Nos. IV and V 
deal with Dante, as will Nos. I, II, III. No XI consists of Studii 
sul Petrarca e sul Tasso. D’Ovidio’s invaluable treatise, Versifica- 
zione italiana e arte poetica medievale, will be reprinted as two volumes, 
Nos. IX and X. 

Of the two tomes before us, the first consists of essays on Manzoni 
—his originality, his religion and ethics, his politics, his language 
and linguistic theories, his followers, his imagination, as compared 
with that of Cervantes, Scott, and Porta. In No. VII the essays are 
longer, and deal rather with the works than with the man. One 
treats of the Ermengarda of Ade/chi, but most of them have to do 
with the Promessi s posi, ranging from the discussion of small episodes 
(like that of ‘‘the woman at the window’’) to such general topics as 
L’arte per l’arte. The most extensive and in a way the most interesting 
considers in detail the bits of the novel suppressed by the author, 
I brani inediti; for d’Ovidio, himself a finished stylist, was always 
captivated by preblems of composition and style. 

C. H. GRANDGENT 


Harvard University 


Levast1, ArrIGO. J Mistici. Firenze, R. Bemporad & Figlio, 1925. 
Vol. 1. Pp. 316; Vol. 2. Pp. 319. Lire 34. 


The editor had a happy idea when he conceived the compilation 
of an anthology of Mystics, for to my knowledge nothing of the sort 
has hitherto been attempted. In the whirl of modern life we are 
tempted to live “by bread alone,” and consequently we suffer the 
loss of that contact which attunes and harmonizes our souls with The 
Great Soul of the Universe. The editor, therefore, believes that by 
presenting selected passages from the writings of men and women 
who experienced the nearness of God, we may be quickened with a 
desire for a fellowship with the Supreme Being. His purpose, if re- 
alized, is truly laudable. The selections offered ought to help not a 
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We note, however, some defects in the work. The title is mis- 
leading: I Mistici would lead one to think that it should be a repre- 
sentative work which would embrace mystics of all religions and 
nations, whereas the scope of the editor is limited only to mystics 
in the Roman Catholic Church, and then of some nationalities only. 
We should deem therefore, that a more fitting title would be A ntologia 
dei Mistici cattolict. 

Furthermore, although we dislike notes we feel that in a work of 
this type a few foot notes would be of enlightenment to the reader. 
Not a single note is offered by the editor. He entirely disregards the 
fact that experiences are abiding, but categories are ever changing. 

‘ Again his criterion of selection has not been consistent, for he 
gives a good deal of space to Savonarola, excommunicated by the 
Church, and to the feared English modernist priest George Tyrrell: 
both of them unorthodox. (Why not include also some pages from 
Ernesto Buonaiuti?!) 

We should like to have these slight defects corrected in another 
edition, and to have it also more inclusive so that more “‘esseri deifi- 
cati rinascano per l’incandescente parola del sempiterno Dio.”’ 

THEODORE DE LUCA 


Tufts College 


Russo, JosepH Louis. Elementary Italian Grammar, Boston &c., 

Heath, 1927. Pp. xiv and 342. 

A typical lesson (outside of the five in the total of 50 which are 
review lessons) consists of a few forms, and examples followed by the 
rules which they illustrate, and an Exercise; which includes (1) a 
vocabulary (after Lesson XX XIII new words are to be sought in the 
general vocabularies) ; (2) sentences for various sorts of drill; (3) a set 
of Italian sentences, or (beginning with Lesson XXXIV) a connected 
Italian text; (4) two sets of English sentences for translation into 
Italian; (5) a set of questions in Italian to serve as a basis for oral 
drill. The last 15 Italian texts comprise a brief review of Italian 
history from the beginning of the XIX century to the end of the Great 
War. 

In his Preface the author says that “‘his efforts have tended to 
omit whatever seemed to him non-essential and apt to cause confusion 
in the beginner’s mind.”’ He had already gone on record as inclined 
to the belief ‘‘that the best policy is to offer in a grammar only few, 
clearly stated rules, even at the risk of seeming too dogmatic.”* In 
this Grammar Professor Russo has applied the pedagogical principle 
which he so frankly professes: he has striven for brevity and clearness 
and has not feared to appear dogmatic. 

Brevity he has attained, clarity of expression also; but to the 
reviewer, who humbly confesses to an insuperable aversion for any- 
thing savoring of dogmatism and to an innate distrust of partial 


1 Russo, J. L., “Some Deviations from Current Rules in Italian Grammar,’ 
Italica, Vol. II., No. 4, pp. 63-66. 
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truths, it seems that the student is left in ignorance of certain ques- 
tions concerning which even an elementary grammar should enlighten 
him and that he is exposed to serious misapprehensions concerning 
some other matters which are incompletely treated. In addition, a 
rather careful examination of the book has revealed a number of 
minor defects, many of which appear to be slips. Lack of space for- 
bids the inclusion here of even the majority of these. I shall omit, for 
example, most of the instances that I have noted in the Exercises 
of sentences involving grammatical principles which are explained 
only in subsequent lessons. 

Let us note in the first place a few points that receive no specific 
treatment at all.” 

In I. Conj. verbs like lodare, desiderare, occupare, studiare, the 
pronunciation of the 1 pers. sg. pres. ind. should be given wherever 
they occur in the vocabularies; if he has seen only the infinitive the 
student will very likely mispronounce certain finite forms found in 
the Exercises without special indication. 

Nouns used as indirect objects— We are nowhere specifically told 
that nouns so used are always preceded by a in Italian (cf. Ex. V, D, 
11, where a proper noun is used in English as indir. obj. without a 
prep.). Furthermore, the student should be told to repeat this pre- 
position, and di (25), before each noun that they modify. 

Conjunctive pronouns.—The expletive use of Jo is not mentioned 
—though Ex. XLIX, D, 10 can hardly be translated without it. 
Nothing is said about the frequent use of ci and vi as dative pronouns 
referring to things: they are needed to translate Ex. IX, D, 11 (“We 
answered it’’—i.e. the letter), and to understand ‘‘Non ci riusci”’ 
(Ex. XXXIV, B, 1.15). 

Pronouns used in address.—We are told that Ella, Lei and Loro 
are the ordinary polite forms (26, 3) but we never learn exactly what 
these and the other pronouns of direct address connote. E.g., a 
knowledge that voz is used as a sing. as well as a plur. is essential for 
Ex. XXVIII, D, 5; Ex. XXIX, C (all) and D, 10; L. XLIII, E, 1. 

Interrogative adjectives and pronouns.—No consecutive treat- 
ment is given. Che as an adj. is nowhere defined. In Ex. XXI, E, 
che and quale are used rather indiscriminately; the distinction be- 
tween them should be explained. 

Demonstratives (cf. 88 and 142).—I find no mention of the fact 
that the English possessive noun used absolutely, e.g. My book and 
my brother’s, is rendered by quello (-a) di, or that the one that is 
quello (-a) che; the latter construction is found in Ex. XXVI, B, 4 
and Ex. XXIX, B, 20. 

Adjectives.—We find no rule for the agreement of an adj. modi- 
fying two or more nouns of different genders or for the relative order 
of two adjs. following the same noun. 

Agreement of verb and subject.—No rule is given for cases when 


2 Numbers refer to sections, unless otherwise indicated. Lesson (L.) and Exercise 
(Ex.) coincide in numbering, i. e. Ex. XIII will be in L. XIII, etc. 
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there are two or more subjects of different persons.—Cf. Ex. XIV, 

Imperfect tense.—Explanation of the idiomatic use corresponding 
to the use of the present treated in 124 is needed; e.g. for Ex. XXVI, 
B, 14 and L. XLIII, J, 8. 

Modal auxiliaries—The student is never definitely told how to 
say may have, might have, ought, ought to have, etc. 

Special meanings of certain verbs in the past abs.—It would be 
well to note that in this tense the verbs essere, avere, and sapere often 
mean went (also, became), received, and found out respectively.—Cf. 
Ex. IX, B, 7 and 11; L. XI, C, 7; L. XX XIII, C, 4. 

Prosthetic i—should be explained; it is needed in Ex. XII, D, 10. 

Further running comments, listed in the order of occurrence in 
the text:— 

Introd., 1, might give the gender of the letters of the alphabet; 5, 
might well explain that where, as e.g. in mio, paura, a stressed weak 
vowel stands next to an unstressed strong one there is no diphthong; 
7, it should be noted that double z is pronounced single; 11, it would 
be useful to give a list of the monosyllables after which initial con- 
sonants are doubled in pronunciation, with the further statement 
that this doubling does not take place after di—Ex. I, D, 1, 8, 14, 
sentences like: ‘‘Where is a wall?” ....are scarcely good English; 
cf. also Ex. VII, E, 10, 11.—L. II, 24, in presenting the three possible 
interrogative word-orders would it not be well to note that it is far 
less common in Italian than in English to place the subject directly 
after the verb? In this connection some of the Italian sentences in 
subsequent lessons strike me as distinctly awkward, e.g. Ex. VII, E, 
12: “E quest’ altro libro anche una grammatica?”’ (anche is also out 
of place here); Ex. XIV, E, 4: “E ogni persona sul piroscafo un 
Italiano?” (here the un also strikes one as unnatural); cf. also Ex. 
XVIII, E, 2.—Ex. II, D, 7, it should be emphasized that anche 
precedes the noun or pronoun to which it refers, e.g. in B, 7 of this 
same Exercise. It is sometimes misplaced in the Italian sentences, 
e.g. Ex. IV, B, 24; Ex. VII, B, 19 and E, 12. In Ex. V, C, 15, the Eng. 
word also is misplaced.—L. VI, 33, 2, the statement that amy, when 
followed by a sg. word in a negative sentence, is usually rendered by 
nessuno is misleading. It is possible to use messuno only with nouns 
that may take a numerical modifier and even then it is very frequently 
omitted.—L. VII, 38, it should be added that signore drops its final e 
also before another title, e.g. signor professore—Ex. VIII, Vocab., 
mattone should be defined as brick or floor-tile. B, 12, a scuola is pre- 
ferable to alla scuola.—L. IX, 42, cf. 45, contrasting the past abs. 
with the past descr. it should be emphasized that the former tense is 
always used to express the duration of a specific action or state. 
Otherwise the student will naturally associate with the past descr. 
anything that is represented as having continued.—Ex. IX, B, 11, 
passai a casa d’Elena is not, but should be, explained in either the 
special or general vocabulary.—Ex. XII, B, 23, mia is a misprint for 
mi—L. XVI, 58, 1, contrary to what is here stated, nonno and nonna 
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may be preceded by a poss. adj. (except /oro) unaccompanied by the 
det. art. provided they be sg. and unmodified (v. Fornaciari). In 
connection with babbo and mamma the student should be informed 
that, while the art. is never omitted with these words (except in the 
vocative), the poss. adj. frequently is—Ex. XVI, A, 4 should be 
eliminated. The student has no way of knowing which diminutive 
suffix to choose.—Ex. XVII, Vocab.: bathing would be translated by 
the plur. bagni.—L. XX, 73, examples of the use of the future perfect 
should be given.—L. XXI, 74, why is centuno not given along with 
cento uno?—L. XXV, 86, the regular plurals of these nouns should be 
given along with the irregular ones wherever they exist.—The student, 
having been told definitely (87) that the form grand’ is used before 
any noun beginning with a vowel, will wonder at grande incendio of 
Ex. XXXVIII, B, 10.—Ex. X XVII, Vocab., applaudire should be 
classified in the f.n.as belonging to either the partire or finire type of 
verbs.—Ib., C, 4, the student should be instructed to use Jo but the 
word i# should not appear in the Eng. form.—L. XXVIII, 97, 4, it 
should be stated that /’un l’altro may vary in gender and number.—L. 
XXX, 103, 3 (cf. also p. 215, n. 1), the English pres. pple. preceded by 
the preps. by, in, on, through is very frequently translated by an infin. 
preceded by a prep. and the def. article.; cf. Ex. XXIX, B, 13; Ex. 
XXX, C, 5: “in (or better om) finishing his lesson’”’ would be more na- 
turally translated by al finire etc. than by finendo.—L. XXXI1, 106, 
yourself, yourselves should be added to the meanings given for sé.—107, 
5, there are certain specific cases in which disjunctives must be used in- 
stead of the regular subject pronouns. The most important of these 
should be noted.—L. XXXIV, 115, would it not be advisable to state 
definitely that the “‘Conditional’’ has a modal (the true conditional) 
and a temporal (past future) function? And, in most of the cases 
covered by rules 1 and 3, the condl. might be explained as belonging 
to the apodosis of a condition whose protasis is not expressed. Finally, 
the distinction given in rule 2 between the use of the condl. and that 
of the condl. perf. after past tenses of verbs of believing and saying 
(namely, that the former is used when the statement has actually 
come true, the latter when it has not) strikes one as rather categorical. 
It is certainly true that the use of the condl. perf. is more general here 
than this statement would lead us to believe (cf. Fornaciari, Sintassi, 
p. 408, sec. 26) —L. XXXV, 118, tanto .... come should be added 
to the formulas used in comparisons of equality. 119, 2(d), to the 
translations of than before an inflected verb add di quello che.—L. 
XXXVII, 126, it should be noted that the art. is also omitted in the 
superlative when no comparison between different persons or things 
is involved; cf. Ex. XLIX, B, 1.12 for an example.—128, 2, it should 
be noted that the reflexive obj. is indirect in sentences like: “‘Si toccd 
il mento”... . and that this construction is not confined to reflexive 
pronouns, cf. “gli toccai il mento.”—L. XXXVIII, 131, existing 
regular forms, e.g. buonissimo, benissimo, cattivissimo, malissimo, 
should be given along with the irreg. absolute superlatives here listed. 
—L. XXXIX, 135 (b), should read: “‘with certain intransitive verbs 
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denoting motion, rest, or change of condition.’’ Would it not be well 
to indicate in the general vocab. those intransitives that take essere? 
—L. XLII, 146, it should be stated that the rules for the sequence of 
tenses are sometimes overridden by logic, e.g. Ex. XL, D, 7, where 
an impf. sbjv. may be used after a pres. indic. in the main clause.— 
Ex. XLII, C, 1, proved to be would be properly translated by mostra- 
rono di essere. The general vocab. gives only provare for prove.—L. 
XLIII, J, the imperf. should be added to the list of tenses here needed; 
it must be used in no. 8 and is first choice for no. 10. 

For the fifteen selections of Italian verse presented on pp. 253- 
260 the general vocabulary frequently proves inadequate. 

Appendix (pp. 261-—282).—169 (Irreg. Vbs.). Not all alternate 
forms are given and it is difficult to see by what.criterion the author 
has been guided in his choice. Why, for example, should forms like 
chieggo, or the rare forms infersi, inferto be given and veggo be omitted? 
It is confusing to place the living form bevere in parenthesis and to 
treat the non-existent facere in the same manner.—benedire has forms 
differing from those of dire (its model is rather maledire); and com- 
parire from apparire (no pple. -ito)—“‘suffer’’ is misleading for dolere; 
as is “‘be sorry” for increscere, and “‘regret’’ for riscrescere—intridere 
does not mean fo tem per,—prescegliere means choose from among rather 
than choose before—rapprendere means, not recover but congeal (refl. 
become benumbed)—no. 258, the irreg. form riflessi, and the reg. forms 
riflettei and riflettuto should be included—no. 308, the form seppellito 
should be given—smettere means cease, leave off, rather than throw off— 
the reg. forms of the pres. of soddisfare should be given; some of them 
are in common use—no. 317 solvere, referred to assolvere, does not 
appear to have irreg. forms in the past abs.—sparire is not just like 
apparire (pres. regular only; no -si, -so forms in past abs. and past 
pple.)—only the -ng- forms are given for the pres. of spegnere (spen- 
gere)—succedere means also happen—trasparire means, not be trans- 
parent but shine through or forth. 

Pp. 283-287 has special vocabularies corresponding to reproduc- 
tions of Heath’s Wall Charts, which are distributed through the text. 
Owing to the reduced size of these facsimiles it will sometimes be 
impossible for the student to decide from them alone what object a 
number on the chart is meant to designate; and many of the words 
are inadequately defined in the general Ital.-Eng. Vocabulary or 
omitted altogether,—e.g. posti distinti and poltrone (XII, 8 & 9).—Is 
not federa the common word for pillow case (VIII, 4), and should not 
verdure (IX, 13) be sg.? 

General Vocabulary.—Proper nouns spelled the same way in 
Italian as in English should not be omitted when not accented on the 
next to the last vowel.—Most of the prepositions given after verbs 
or adjs. are those that are used before an infinitive: those used before 
a noun or pronoun should also be shown, e.g. confinare con (Ex. 
XXXV, B, 1.3)—agognare: add mg. long to—banchina: add mg. 
platform (cf. Special Vocab. V, B, 15)—banco: add mg. desk (cf. Sp. 
Vocab. I, 13)—borbonico: the Eng. is ordinarily Bourbon, not Bour- 
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bonic—calzoleria: add mg. shoe store—candeliere means candlestick, 
not chandelier (cf. Sp. Vocab. III, 6)—cazzeruola means saucepan, not 
casserole—cestino: add mg. waste-basket—fumaiolo: add mg. smoke- 
stack—lavorare: add mg. to plow—to mettere add mettere radice, take 
root—nato: add mg. offspring, young (cf. Spec. Vocab. XIII, note in 
italics)—mnocere should be marked irr.—padella should be defined 
frying-pan— parete: always is an interior wall—for ragguagliare the mg. 
put together seems odd—riandare, listed as irr., is often reg. in mg. go 
over—seguire: with a means continue rather than follow—sempre: add 
mg. continually—care for is translated curarsi di: does not this rather 
mean trouble oneself about?—commercial: add -e to the Ital. form— 
for: add da to mgs.—hear: why not sentire as well as udire?—you: 
add la. 

Among the mistakes or misprints that I have noted in the phonetic 
type, and elsewhere, are:—sec. 34 studio: make u_ italic—Ex. 
XXVI, Vocab., make Ist e of scendere ital —X XVIII, Vocab., paura: 
u should be ord. type—XXXI, Vocab., make 2d e of emettere ital.— 
p. 262, 1st form should have grave accent on final vowel—p. 290 
appartentere: dele 2d t—arrosto: 1st o should be printed as “‘open’”’ 
—p. 302 marciapiede: 1st e should be printed as “‘open”’ and the final 
k of Eng. looks like an /—p. 320 scendere: 1st e should be ital.—p. 324, 
s. v. it: the irr. in the parenthesis is evidently a misprint for imp.— 
p. 338, under Disjunctive personal pronouns, last line, 105, 5 should 
read 107, 5. 

In conclusion: it is a pleasure to add that in spite of the reviewer’s 
strictures the general impression left upon him by an examination of 
this book is distinctly favorable. The grammatical material is, for 
the most part, well distributed; the exercises are well graded and very 
practical. Professor Russo has given us a useful grammar, a text book 
which deserves to become popular among teachers of elementary 


Italian. 
STANLEY ASTREDO SMITH 


Stanford University 
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Italica, the Bulletin of the Association, is published quarterly, in March, June, Sep- 
tember and December. Communications, contributions, News Notes, suggestions, adver- 
tisements, etc., should be addressed to Professor H. D. Austin, Editor of Italica, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 

New members and libraries wishing back numbers of Jtalica should also communi- 


cate at once with the Editor. 


. A New Borzoi Modern Language Text 


AN ITALIAN READER 
FOR BEGINNERS 


by RENzo RENDI 
Direttore dell’ U ficio Bibliografico, Roma 


and H. Tutt 
Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University 


f4| Teachers and students of Italian have long felt a real need for 

a suitable elementary reader, and this book aims to satisfy a f ) 
definite and growing demand. Its purpose is to enable the 
student to begin to read Italian at the very beginning of his 


‘! study of the language. 


By means of carefully graded materials it presents as clear a 
| picture of the life and culture of Italy as is possible within so 
‘| limited a scope. All of the selections which have not been [ 
taken from the works of Italian authors—from Dante and | 
i Petrarch to Carducci, Leopardi, and Papini—have been writ- 
@j ten by an Italian who lives in Italy, with the result that the 
language is the purest Italian idiom. 


i The pedagogical apparatus comprises a table of abbreviations, 
¢] a note on the conjugation of Italian verbs, and a vocabulary. 
No section of notes is included, but explanatory footnotes have 
been inserted when necessary. Short dissertations in Italian on 
41 the geography, the cities, the art, and the politics of Italy are 

also presented. Numerous appropriate illustrations add not a 


” little to the interest and attractiveness of the book. 
f 


12mo. cloth. 170 pages. $1.50 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
Publisher 
730 FIFTH AVENUE 
[ NEW YORK 
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To Students of Italian 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
Arsis-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
and Literature, College of the City of New York 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian language. This 
Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; the exercises are practical, 
the rules clear and sufficient and the examples and illustrations well 
chosen. With the help of this book the student will master in a short 
time the essentials of the Italian Language. 

One Volume, cloth, 304 pages. New Revised Edition (7th) ..... $1.25 

Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire a deeper 
knowledge of the Italian Language. 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges and high 
schools of the country. 

Handbook of the American Citizen. Complete text in Italian and English. 


Melzi, B., New English-Italian and Italian-English Dictionary. 

A. de R. Lysle—New Modern English-Italian and Italian-English 

Dictionary. Two volumes, cloth, 3050 pages.........eeeeseeeeees $6.50 
E. Bertini—Italian Companion and Interpreter. Cloth..............0.- $1.00 

English-Italian. Comparative Idioms, 4500 familiar phrases and 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature Sent on Request 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street, New York, N. Y. 


For Classroom Use 
Phelps—AN ITALIAN GRAMMAR 


A beginner’s book and grammar providing an excellent basis 
for reading easy Italian. By Ruth S. Phelps, University of 
Minnesota. $1.60 


Goggio—DUE COMMEDIE MODERNE 


Castelnovo’s O Bere o Affogare and Pirandello’s Lumie di 
Sicilia, edited for class use by Emilio Goggio, University of 
Toronto. $0.60 


Bergen and Weston—AN ITALIAN READER OF NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY LITERATURE 


Varied material including fiction, travel, history, and poetry, 
selected and edited for beginners by Thomas D. Bergen. 
and George B. Weston, Harvard University. $1.48 


Boston GINN AND COMPANY York 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


DCH 


DCH 
Heath's Modern Language Series 


A Good Basal Course for 
the Fall Session 


Russo: Elementary Italian Grammar 


A simply organized, clearly presented, and easily mas- 
tered beginners’ manual, written in accordance with the 


latest pedagogical principles. 


Wilkins and Santelli: Beginners’ Italian Reader 
This Reader fills a long-felt want in bringing the teach- 
ing of elementary Italian in line with the modern 
methods employed in the study of other Romance 
Languages. 


Grandgent: Italian Composition 


Part I comprises fifteen paragraphs of colloquial Italian, 
on which English exercises are based. In Part II 
there are fifteen more difficult exercises accompanied 


by notes and a vocabulary. 


De Amicis: Cuore 
It contains not only the varied record of the school 
year but the entire series of intercalated stories for 
which the original is so justly famous. 


Wilkins and Altrocchi: Italian Short Stories 
This collection of stories and poems remains the best 
text on the border- line of elementary and intermediate 
difficulty, because it is representative of leading modern 
Italian writers and affords varied pictures of life in dif- 
ferent parts of Italy. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
Dallas San Francisco London 


DCH 


CH 
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The new 
SS. Conte Grande 


(The Fourth Count) 


HE latest addition to the Lloyd Sabaudo’s 

modern fleet of fast pleasure liners sailing be- 

tween NEW YORK and GIBRALTAR, 
NAPLES and GENOA. 


Newest and one of the most luxurious steamers in 
the world, the CONTE GRANDE is the last word 
in ocean-going magnificence and offers additional re- 
finements to satisfy the discriminating tastes of that 
exclusive clientele which has learned to accept Lloyd 
Sabaudo service as the highest standard of Trans- 
Atlantic travel comfort. 


Of 26,000 tons register, the CONTE GRANDE is 
sister ship to that aristocrat of the ocean, the CONTE 
BIANCAMANO, and is the fourth fast modern 
pleasure liner built and placed in Lloyd Sabaudo serv- 
ice between New York and Italy since 1922. The 
CONTE GRANDE has a number of added features 
including the longest indoor swimming pool of any 
liner afloat. 


An innovation in engine construction also gives the 
CONTE GRANDE added speed and absolute absence 
of vibration. 


Lloyd Sabaudo Line 


3 State Street, New York 


¥ 
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The Modern Philology Monographs 
of the University of Chicago 


EI Cuento de Tristan de Leonis 


By Georce’ T. NortHup 


This work aa edited, with critical apparatus, for the first 
time, was one of the two most popular pieces of prose fiction 
in the 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th centuries. 


It was first written in French prose, after having long been 
popular in verse, and was translated into all the dialects of 
Europe. This text throws little light on Tristram problems 
generally; it is too far from the original and too confused and 
garbled; but it fills a gap in the knowledge of Spanish litera- 
ture and is unusually interesting linguistically—especially the 


Aragonese portion. 
$5.00 


_ The University of Chicago Manuscript of the 
Genealogia Deorum Gentilium of Boccaccio 
By Ernest H. WILkins 
- Descriptive material has been prepared with great. care, not 
only to do justice to the beatitiful Chicago Manuscript, but to 


illustrate the processes of the preparation, the writing, and the 
decoration of manuscripts in general. . 


$3.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


